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CoLLEAGuEs, Lapies, AND GENTLEMEN,— 
yor a second time it is my privilege as President to address you on matters of interest 
and importance in connection with Architecture and this Institute. But first permit 
_sA- me to express a hope that all present have been able to take, since we last met, some 
change of air and scene so necessary for the due performance of our work. 

During the last twelve months there has not perhaps been any very striking development 
to chronicle. Our work is of such a character that twelve months is but a short period. 
Still, events have occurred which may have far-reaching effects in the future, as regards both 
our Art and this Institute, and it will be my duty to refer to some of them in my address 
this evening. 

As regards our membership, 97 new members have been elected during the year, and we 
have lost 53 by death or resignation. Of our new members, 26 are Fellows and 71 Asso- 
ciates, and, in addition, 13 Associates have been elected to the rank of Fellow. All this is 
satisfactory, as far as it goes, but you will all agree with me that it does not go nearly far 
enough; we must not be content until the Institute includes among its members all 
reputable practising architects, or, at any rate, until we are satisfied that we have thoroughly 
investigated and removed as far as is possible all reasons for this not being so. 

One matter concerning the affairs of the Institute, which I feel must shortly be dealt 
with, is the question of the election of Fellows, which, under existing rules, can hardly be said 
to meet the views of anybody. It is not very satisfactory to the Fellows on account of its 
indefiniteness and uncertainty ; and it is even less so, | have reason to believe, to Associates, 
who, not unnaturally, object to find admission to Fellowship less difficult than entrance to 
Associateship. And yet it is by no means easy to devise a remedy for this state of things. 
It is easy to say that everyone wishing to join the Institute must do so as an Associate, but 
under our Charter everyone desirous of becoming an Associate must first pass an exami- 
nation, but there are, adimitiedly, many whom we should like to join us, who, from their age, 
or standing, or want of leisure, could hardly be asked to submit themselves to the examina- 
tion qualifying for Associateship. 
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How is this difficulty to be overcome? The only way that oceurs to me is to do as was 
done in the case of Associates ; and fix a date, say four or five years hence, after which, except 
in very exceptional circumstances, entrance tc Fellowship otherwise than through the Asso- 
ciateship is absolutely closed. The fact that this would make the Fellowship somewhat more 
difficult to attain would invrease its value in the eyes of the profession and the public, and 
vould, in my opinion, rather attract than discourage membership. It was distinctly so in the 
case of the Associateship, and I believe would prove to be the same in the higher grade. 

But, if this were done, it would be necessary, during the intervening period, to open the 
doors to the Fellowship wider than at present, so that no reputable practising architect 
desiring to join us should be debarred from doing so. 

This is a question for the members of the Institute themselves to settle, and the Council, 
I am sure, would be glad to hear a full expression of opinion on a subject that must affect 
the future welfare of the-Institute. lL hope that an evening may be found during the Session 
when this matter may be fully discussed. 

One event of last Session, that I hope may lead to good results, was the mecting of the 
Presidents of the Allied Societies on the day after our Annual Dinner, when, together with 
our Vice-Presidents, Past-Presidents, and myself, we informally discussed matters of interest, 
amongst these being the facilities for architectural education at present available in the 


various centres (especially in regard to the establishment of day schools); the question of 


the compulsory registration of architects ; the admission to Fellowship of Presidents of Allied 
Soci tie Ss, and ol members unanimously proposed by an Allied Society. No resolutions were 
moved, but valuable information was exchanged. 

Another interesting event was the visit of Mr. C. Ff’. Melkim, of New York, to receive the 
Royal Gold Medal. Mr. Mehim brought with him a large number of illustrations of the 
work of himself and his colleagues, and has left behind him, I am sure, an enhanced opinion 
of thi progress ol architecture in America at its best, anda pleasant reminder of the public 
spirit which is alive in that great country to ensure the beautifying and ennoblement of her 
cities. May I also add that Mr. Melim has left amongst those he met a very high apprecia- 
tion of the man himself, his personality, and a desire to see him some day again amongst us ? 

| have to thank you for the encouragement you gave, by your presence in goodly 
numbers, to my experiment of informal ‘ At Homes.” They afforded us an opportunity of 
seeing for the first time a large number of the working drawings, sketenes, and designs of two 
very distinguished architects, John Francis Bentley and William Kden Nesfield (which could 
only be shown in some such informal way), and at the same time of bringing many professional 
friends together for a short time in friendly intercourse ; and they have not, therefore, I hope, 
ended altogether in smoke! I propose to continue the experiment this Session, and trust 
you will again contribute to their success by your presence. One evening I hope to have the 
drawings of another eminent architect, the late John Loughborough Pearson, through the 
kindness of his son, Mr. Frank Pearson; and it has occurred to me that the exhibition, on 
another evening, of the water-colour sketches made by ourselves during our holidays might be 
of interest—painters of course being excluded on that occasion ! 

Another event in which this Institute has taken a keen interest is the acquisition of a 
permanent home by the Architectural Association. 

It is a striking testimony to the high appreciation in which the work done by the 
Architectural Association is held that the Architectural Museum buildings and their contents 
should have been handed over to the Association as a free gift by the unanimous wish of the 
subscribers to the Museum, accompanied, I believe, by the full approval of all members of the 
profession. ; 
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But the Association have a serious work in hand to adapt the premises to their present 
and future requirements, involving them in an outlay far beyond the means at present at 
their disposal. Your Council felt sure they were interpreting your desire to show the interest 
of the Institute in the work, and have voted a sum of £500 towards the building fund. 

The day-school so successfully started by the Association seems destined in its new 
premises to work almost a revolution in our architectural education (or want of it) ; but as | 
went through the spacious courts of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the other day, with their full- 
size models of columns and entablatures, together with examples of Renaissance and Medieval 
work, I said to myself the Architectural Association are only at the commencement of their 
work ; they cannot stop, but must go on, and when they have completed their schools must 
complete and extend their museum, and we older architects must take care to see them 
through with it. It has been a pleasure to the Institute for many years to lend this room 
to the Association for their meetings, and we shall miss them when they go; but we hope 
often to have their presence amongst us, for we need the energy and initiative of the younger 
men. 

In this connection | may briefly refer to the question of our own premises, mentioned in 
my last address. I then ventured to express my own opinion that this question of premises, 
though very important, could hardly be considered an immediately pressing one; and the 
question of a joint building has now been solved by the gift of premises to the Association. At 
the same time your Council and officers have not lost sight of the matter, and it is possible they 
may have some proposals to lay before you in connection with this subject later in the Session. 

Another event must be noted, i.c. the adoption and issue of a Form of Conditions of 
Contract, which has been accepted by both the Institute of Builders and ourselves. (It is 
some indication of the importance of this document, and the complicated nature of some of an 
architect’s work outside his art, that it has taken some eight years to arrive at this result.) 
This contract, while recognising the absolute authority of the architect over the workmanship 
and materials used on the works, has defined, as far as is possible, the relative responsibilities 
and duties of the client, the architect, and the contractor ; and though itis, of course, too much 
to expect that any document could be drawn that would meet every case that may arise, we 
believe it will be found of great use to all engaged in building operations. 

The last Council election was made the occasion of bringing before us again very pro- 
minently the question of the compulsory registration of architects, a subject which also made 
iis appearance in the columns of the Times and in the list of Bills which were presented to 
Parliament during last session. 

As stated in a circular sent round to members of the profession, it is some sixteen years 
since this matter was first formally brought forward and a Bill prepared; but in reality the 
subject was movted by members of the Institute as long ago as 1854, and brought up in 
subsequent years, without, however, any action being taken. I mention these dates to show 
that inaction on the part of the Institute has been deliberate and intentional, and does not 
arise from any want of due consideration of so important a matter. 

For myself, 1 was Honorary Secretary of the Institute from 1889 to 1892, when the 
question of registration was brought most prominently forward, and thus became well 
acquainted with the details of the proposals and the arguments for and against them. 

Those arguments appear to me to remain much the same to-day, on both sides, as they 
were then. ‘hen, as now, there was a considerable body of opinion in favour of the proposal, 
and I certainly do not wish in any way to minimise the amount of it. Then, as now, 
there was a considerable body of opinion strongly against it, and under these cireum- 
stances | venture to say, Gentlemen, the thing for the moment is outside the realm of 
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practical politics ; for any experienced politician will tell you that Parliament would never 
orant compulsory powers of the sort proposed, except at the general request of the members 
of the profession interested, and at present there can be no doubt that the profession is 
sharply divided on the point. 

[ think I ought to say to you quite frankly, as your President, that personally I am not 
a supporter of the proposal at the present time, though I agree that the large body of opinion 
in favour of it eannot and must not be ignored. Evils there undoubtedly are, which should 
be removed; but, personally, I would try every possible alternative before applying such drastic 
remedies as those proposed by this compulsory registration, which, I believe, must be repugnant 
to every artist, even if he be a supporter of the proposal or not. 

[ am well aware that there are a large number of architects, especially amongst those 
practising outside the Metropolitan area, who are in favour of compulsory registration ; but 
| find, amongst the leaders of our profession, those whose work we admire, and on whose 
judgement we rely, that they are, as far as I know, almost to a man, strongly against the 
proposal ; and I say again, therefore, we should hopelessly divide the profession by pressing 
the proposal at the present time. Consideration it is bound to have, but acceptance is 
hardly likely to be obtained by putting a pistol to the head of the Institute and demanding 
registration or our life. 

Remember, this proposal would not only register certain architects, but would decline to 
register others. A registration which gives one man a right to call himself an architect, and 
refuses it to another, is a very difficult and serious matter ; and I must say I should be sorry 
myself to have to pronounce judgment, for while * A.” may think ‘“‘ X.”’ a good architect, 
«“ B.” may not consider him an architect at all. Who, then, is to decide ? 

| think I clearly understand the grievance against which registration is proposed as a 
remedy. Put quite shortly it is this: an architect, let us say, in a country town, is endea- 
youring to carry out artistic work and to uphold the honour of the profession; but he finds 
much of the work he considers should go to him taken up by others who he knows are not 
artists in any sense of the word, and are untrammelled by any notions of honourable profes- 
sional conduct, and have no right to be called architects at all. So he says, let a law be passed 
that every man must pass a prescribed examination before he can call himself an architect, 
and then will the public be able to separate the sheep from the goats. I admit the grievance, 
and sympathise most sincerely with my friend ; but I doubt the wisdom or efficacy of the pro- 
pose d reme dy. 

I would ask this question of those who favour registration. Is it proposed for the benefit 
of architecture or architects? I know they will say and believe it is for both. 

Well. then, take the benefit to architecture first, as it should be taken. It will be 
admitted, I think, that good architects will do just as good architecture whether they are 
recistered or not; it will therefore make no difference whatever to our best architecture. Our 
friend replies, That may be so, still it will prevent an enormous amount of bad architecture 
being perpetrated throughont the country by incompetent men. I take leave to doubt this ; 
| fear that when registration became compulsory, though you would register much ability, you 
would also register much inability. That is the danger, and I fancy our friend would find 
himself worse off than before. Much of our building (it cannot be called architecture) is done 
by speculating builders, auctioneers, &c., who very properly do not now call themselves 
architects, and registration would not affect them as far as I understand it. It is true they 
would not be able to recover their charges as architects in a Court of Law, but builders are 
not paid by fees, and they would not call themselves architects. They will continue their 
work, and be perhaps even helped, for probably some of the best amongst them would work up 
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and pass the examination and carry on their poor buildings under the full authority and sanction 
of a Government diploma, and we shall see on the window blind “ Estate Agent and Govern- 
ment Architect,” and many suchlike combinations, Will this improve our architecture, or 
help our friend ? 

Then, again, we have generally thought a man who has the right to call himself an 
architect acquires the right by the buildings he has designed and whose erection he has 
superintended. ‘This is the test we ask of our own Fellows, but this compulsory registration 
would require that he be hall-marked “Architect” by Government examination, probably 
before he has designed or superintended a single building. Surely this is putting the cart 
before the horse, and cheapening the title of architect! We admit Associates by examination, 
but require seven years to elapse and evidence ot actual building before he becomes a 
Fellow. Suppose a man obtains the Government diploma, and his buildings turn out 
unsatisfactcry, what will happen then? In fact, is it possible to decide on paper whether a 
man is an architect, or on the same evidence to deny him that honourable name ? 

Another difficulty is, What standard of architectural excellence is to be fixed for the right 
of this Government diploma? It must, apparently, be the same for the practitioner in a 
distant country district as for our larger cities. Is this fair or desirable ? 

Again I would ask, sympathising as I do all the while with this grievance, is all this 
ticketing and docketing compatible with our art? Protection is in the air, I know, and I am 
not rash enough to express any opinion upon it. But I do know that Art has always been free. 
Let us not be the ones to shackle it. An artist is born, not made; no questions or answers 
admit him into the fold, only his work. We are constantly being told that doctors and 
lawyers have these Government diplomas, and so ought we; and if we venture to suggest that 
painters, sculptors, and engineers have none and require none, we are told that has nothing 
to do with it. But why not? Are not painting, sculpture, and engineering more nearly allied 
to architecture than law and medicine? [ should have thought so. 

Then, as regards its benefit to architects, we are told that this diploma is essential in 
order to make the lazy ones work; the Institute examination, they say, is not sufficient 
inducement, and we must therefore compel them to come in. I can only say again, I do not 
think so. The lazy men we should admit for this reason had far better remain outside. 
Again, as regards the benefit to architects, | would ask you to remember that if this proposal 
were legalised to-morrow, the engineer, the borough surveyor, and surveyor, if members 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers or the Surveyors’ Institution, would be exempted from all 
restrictions, and would continue to practise architecture precisely as they do at present ; 
the registered architect would come to be looked upon more as a luxury or as a consultant, 
to be called in on very important matters only, and so a large part of the work, which 
is already so greatly encroached upon, would finally slip away from architects altogether. It 
would also be necessary that all those calling themselves architects at the time of the passing 
of the Bill, whatever their qualifications, would receive the Government diploma, so I am 
afraid our friend in the country town would receive no relief in his lifetime. 

The words of the Memorial addressed to the Council in 1891 appear to me as true now 
as then—* That a Diploma of Architecture would be a fallacious distinction, equally useless as 
a guide to the public and misleading as an object for the efforts of the student.” And, 
further, that “no legislation can protect the public from bad design.” 

While saying this, I would like those who are in favour of the compulsory registration of 
architects to believe that we are entirely in sympathy with every effort to raise the status of 
architecture and the architect in this country, and it is on this very account that I have 
ventured to discuss the matter at some length this evening. 
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[It seems to me we must first come to some agreement amongst ourselves as to the 
standard to be set up, and how it is to be tested, and until this is defined registration would 
be useless and fallacious. 

I am reminded of a story you will probably all remember, told by the late Bishop of 
London at one of our Dinners, of an Oxford Don leaning over a wall and watching two under- 
graduates trying to induce a tortoise to put his head out of his shell by holding out some 
tempting bait, but without result ; and at last the Don quietly saying to those undergraduates, 
‘Don’t you think, gentlemen, you had better try the other end ?”’ And I would venture to 
say to you, gentlemen, don’t you think we had better try the other end? If, as I think, there 
is no probability of getting what we all want—a higher appreciation of architecture by legisla- 
tion at the present time-—would it not be better to redouble our efforts to gain the same results 
by raising the standard of architecture amongst ourselves, by encouraging the higher education 
of our young men, so that in time superior attainments may make membership of this Institute 
a recognised qualification in the eyes of the public, as | believe is the case already, to a great 
extent, not only at home but in the Colonies also ? 

Professor Kerr, in a very interesting address on registration, said it was open to question 
whether, when this Institute started standing committees on Art, Literature, Practice, and 
Science, it should not have added a fifth on Education, and | think he was right. 

Education is everywhere the ery, and if the Institute is to take a more prominent part 
in architectural education, it will be necessary to depart, to some extent, from the position 
it has taken in this matter up to the present time. 

Up to the present we have been satisfied, and | think rightly so, by endeavouring to 
arrive at and suggest a standard of architectural education by means of our examinations, 
leaving the preparation and education of students to others. During the last Session your 
Council had laid before them for their consideration certain draft proposals on architectural 
education, drawn up by a body of well-known architects interested in this question, though 
not at present members of this Institute, including such well-known names as Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, and Mr. Halsey Ricardo. These 
proposals set forth the proposition that neither the system of articled pupilage nor the 
training in polytechnics and art schools had proved satisfactory, and that a combination of the 
two systems was desirable; that architectural education at present suffers from want of 
organisation, and should be taken up by a representative body of architects—such as this 
Institute—which shall be accepted by the public and profession as authoritative. 

The proposals suggested a preliminary course of training in schools and workshops, and a 
subsequent course in the office of a practising architect, an endeavour being made to co- 
ordinate and bring into line existing institutions, by the adoption, in conjunction with these 
institutions, of a uniform system, with a central body such as this Institute at the head. 

This, omitting all details, which are, of course, important, gives a fair idea of the 
proposals, and, I believe, commended itself to the Council as not only a desirable proposal, 
but also an eminently practicable one. 

The Council having ascertained that the authors of these proposals would be willing to 
assist the Institute in working them out, by appointing some of their number to act on a 
Committee, the Council have appointed an Education Committee ; and amongst those outside 
the Institute who have accepted an invitation to join our deliberations are Sir Arthur Rucker, 
Principal of London University; Mr. T. G. Jackson, Treasurer of the Royal Academy ; 
Mr. Sidney Webb, L.C.C.; Professor Perry, of the Board of Education; and Mr. Basil 
Champneys; while the authors of the draft proposals nominated Myr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Professor Lethaby, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and Mr. Macartney. 
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This Committee has met and discussed the matter and, with the aid of a Sub-Committee, 
has drawn up and adopted a report which is now under the consideration of the Council, and 
| am not, therefore, in a position to bring it before you, though I hope to be able to do so early 
in the course of the present Session. We are encouraged to hope that we may be enabled 
to obtain the co-operation of the various teaching bodies in London in the scheme, and in 
course of time to extend our operations to the chief cities of the kingdom. 

We also hope to constitute a Board of Architectural Education, bringing upon it 
distinguished men interested in the subject, whether members of the Institute or not, its 
main duties being those of an advisory board on the courses of architectural studies in the 
various schools and their examinations. 

As the scheme develops we hope to have the assistance of our Allied Societies, and to 
offer facilities to their members to participate in the advantages of these improved methods 
of edueation, and first and foremost we hope to unite in one great effort for the improvement 
of the education of our younger brethren and give them advantages we sorely miss ourselves. 

I feel I must apologise for having detained you so long on purely technical points on such 
an occasion as this, leaving me, unfortunately, but little time to deal with architectural matters 
of more general interest. 

The past year has seen some notable events in architectural history—the opening of 
Truro Cathedral, completed in the course of fifteen years, with the exception of its western 
towers ; the selection of a design for the new cathedral of Liverpool ; the opening up of a large 
portion of the Strand improvement by the London County Council, and the erection of an 
important building on a portion of its site; the adoption of a design by the same body for the 
new Vauxhall Bridge; and the selection of a design for the great university at Cardiff. 
Further progress has been made with the great Government buildings in Whitehall and 
elsewhere, including, it is understood, the purchase of the remainder of the Great George 
Street site; while the Government have completed their great Post-Office building at West 
l\ensington. 

It has been my good fortune to see Truro Cathedral since it was completed, and all who 
have done so will, 1 am sure, agree with me that the new nave is a noble addition to the 
building, and that, accepting the literal use of a previous style in which its designer was so 
thorough a master, the result is impressive and worthy of the great effort made by Cornish- 
men for its erection. The deflection of the main axis of the nave, some six feet, I believe, 
in a length of 300 feet, and mainly caused by the necessities of the site, lends, I cannot 
doubt, advantage to the general effect, both internally and externally. Externally one could 
wish the material had been entirely granite, but probably the cost of this would have been 
practically prohibitory. 

Since last we met Liverpool has also decided upon a cathedral, designed on medieval 
lines by a young man bearing an honoured name in the architectural world, whose success 
must be «a matter of encouragement to young men and demonstrate once again the 
immense opportunities open to young architects of ability by the competitive system. It 
does not come within my province at this stage to refer critically to the design ; but I am 
sure you will join with me in wishing Mr. Gilbert Scott success in his great and responsible 
undertaking. The appointment of Mr. Bodley, one of the assessors, as joint architect with 
Mr. Scott to carry out the work is not in accordance with our ‘ Suggestions,’’ and must not be 
looked upon as a precedent. The circumstances were very exceptional. | understand it was 
done with the complete concurrence of Mr. Scott, and was only agreed to by Mr. Bodley after 
great pressure had been put upon him, and when it became evident that the award would 


otherwise be put aside. 
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A note of warning greatly affecting London has been sounded during the last few days 
by the advertising for sale, tor building purposes, of one of the principal squares in Kensington, 
which, if carried out, would greatly interfere with the amenities and healthfulness of the royal 
borough; and if the same process were carried through London it is almost impossible to 
realise the havoc that would be wrought. Fancy Berkeley Square, Belgrave and Eaton 
Squares, Bloomsbury and Gordon Squares, and many others, all covered with huge blocks 
of flats! This, of course, is not likely to happen at present; but as long as they are in 
private hands it might happen at any time. 

Gardens with the backs of houses looking upon them are not so vulnerable, as they are 
diflicult of access, and the houses themselves have considerable rights over them. I was 
myself offered the freehold of one of these gardens as a free gift some years ago, the owner 
being anxious to be free of its management and maintenance. But these gardens, as I 
pointed out last year, do not give to London what the squares do—a sight of grass, trees, and 
sometimes flowers. True, they might be kept much better than they are, and be made much 
brighter than they are; but as they are we are grateful for them. It has been suggested that 
Parliament should obtain some control over these open spaces, which would not interfere with 
landlords’ and frontagers’ rights, beyond the disability of covering them with buildings ; and 
we must earnestly hope that Parliament and the County Council will lay their heads together 
to this end. 

The widening of London Bridge is in full progress, and the temporary covered footways 
on either side suggest what picturesque and welcome adjuncts they would be to our bridges. 
These, the most exposed portions of our roadways, cannot be crossed in wet and windy weather 


without 


‘eat discomfort, which those covered ways would entirely obviate. 

While on the subject of our streets, we may be permitted to wonder what is to be the 
end of the forest trees planted on the verge of so many of our footways, delightful when 
young, but now they are up to the tops of our houses rather darkening and obstructing to 
the view of handsome buildings. The huge electric standards, also, now being planted down 
the centre of our streets, seem to require immediate attention, both as regards position, design, 
and the curious colour they are painted. 

The visit of Mr. McKim last summer naturally brought into prominence American 
practice in matters connected with our art, and especially with the control exercised in 
America over public improvements, and he left in our Library a book containing a report 
which deals with the improvement of Washington by laying it out on a large and compre- 
hensive scale; I commend a study of this book to all interested—and what architect is not ? 

in the laying out and improvement of our great cities. 

This book recounts how a small body of experts were appointed to prepare and submit 
u general plan for the development of the entire Park system of the district. This Committee, 
| understand, virtually put aside their large and profitable private work for nearly a year and 
devoted their time and experience to the service of the nation, a sacrifice made without any 
pecuniary reward. 

The Committee consisted of two architects, Mr. Burnham and Mr. Mckim, a leading 
sculptor, Mr. St. Gaudens, and Mr. Olmsted, whose name is identified with what is best in 
carden architecture in America. 

For the proceedings of this Committee I must refer you to their report, merely stating 
here that a short tour to the principal capitals of Europe was made, and then a comprehensive 
plan for the laying out of Washington was produced and laid down on the noblest and 
erandest lines, fully illustrated by drawings and models. 

The Committee describe the realisation of the scheme a¢ a stupendous task, much greater 
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than any one generation can hope to accomplish ; but they add that the hearty and intelligent 
co-operation with which the plans have been received by the officers of the Government, the 
(‘committees of Congress, and the public generally, makes it practically certain that the 
development of the national capital will be prosecuted on the lines proposed. 

Since this was written I understand a large sum has been voted, which will enable a 
substantial start to be made. 

Again, at our Annual Dinner I ventured to give some particulars of a Commission 
appointed under the Charter of New York, composed of experts, who also act without fee or 
advice in all art matters in connection with New York. 

This is carrying out to some extent the more complete system in existence in France, 
where the care of all public buildings in Paris is entrusted to (1) the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts ; (2) the Minister of Justice and Public Worship; (3) the Prefect 
of the Seine; and (4) the Prefect of Police. Each of these Ministers is advised by a Council, 
mainly formed of architects of distinction. The duties and constitution of these Councils are 
very fully set out in a book by our late Secretary, William H. White, entitled Architecture and 
Public Buildings, published in 1884, which contains a great deal of most interesting information 
on this subject. It is under this direction that Paris as we see it to-day has been produced, and 
the same system is followed all over France. As the author says: “ None, having an under- 
standing of these matters, can traverse Paris without feeling that the authority which initiates 
and controls the great works of architecture in that capital, is a real and competent authority, 
to which the State turns for guidance and on whose judgment the Parisians rely.” 

Every public building throughout France, great or small, has an architect attached to it, 
and, where necessary, an assistant architect, who, commencing in some humble capacity at 
the Council of Civil Buildings, in due time is admitted as assistant to this Board, or Council, 
which gives him right of presentation to a public building in course of construction, as sub- 
ordinate to the architect who is carrying it out, spends his days on the works, and may rise, 
if he conducts himself well, to be assistant architect or joint architect to a building, and ulti- 
mately architect-in-chief. In course of time he is summoned to take the place of Councillor 
on one of the various Boards, and ultimately the Academy of Fine Arts, who educated him, 
will hear of him again, and finally elect him to tneir body. 

Thus the State not only assists in providing an efficient system of architectural education, 
but also provides itself with an efticient body of trained architects to undertake its public 
buildings, all working on a well-defined tradition, and producing works of great excellence, 
which we cannot but admire. I do not propose to compare these systems with the course 
adopted in this country, partly because you are all well aware what that is, and also because 
I am afraid the comparison could hardly be in favour of this country. Not that I mean, for 
a moment, that the French system in its entirety would be suitable here; it tends no doubt 
to a loss of individuality, which would hardly be tolerated here, for though we talk a good 
deal of working on traditional lines, | am not sure whether we have yet learnt the lesson of 
sinking our own individuality sufficiently to do so. 

I have mentioned these systems in force in France and America to draw attention once 
more, as I ventured to do last year, to the pressing need there seems to be in Great Britain, 
and which I think most of us feel, for some authority to whom schemes of public improve- 
ments should be submitted, not necessarily for sanction, but for consultation and advice. 
The work could hardly be entrusted to any single individual, but there would surely be no 
difficulty in finding men of skill, taste, and authority enough, and with patriotism enough 
to form such a Commission as that established in New York, and on the same terms, if asked 
to do so by His Majesty’s Government. 
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And how enormously such a body would strengthen the hands of the authorities carrying 
out great works and the architects designing them; public confidence would be increased, and 
schemes would be executed which are now often either dropped altogether or carried through 
in a half-hearted way as a compromise—a method desirable no doubt in many concerns of 
life, but absolutely fatal where art is concerned. The essence of a work of art is its com- 
pleteness, and there compromise can find no place. I do not mean necessarily high finish 
or elaboration, but the expression of a complete idea; take something away from it or add 
something incongruous to it and it is destroyed as a work of art, and though this is understood 
as regards painting and sculpture (for who would venture either to add to or take away from 
a fine picture ?), it isin no way understood or recognised as regards buildings. A house is 
designed to stand on a broad terrace, the terrace is cut out avd surprise expressed that the 
house does not look as was expected. A building is arranged with certain approaches which 
are entirely omitted, or in matters of detail the windows are divided with bars giving scale 
to a building, and these are cut out. 

But I have wandered from my subject, viz. the need of some authority to whom to 
refer our public improvement schemes. A case in point has lately arisen on the question 
first raised by Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, on the alignment of the eastern end of the Strand 
Improvement Scheme. All who have taken part in that controversy will acknowledge the 
great consideration shown by the London County Council in the matter, first, by putting 
up boards to show the various proposals; and, secondly, by inviting representatives of your 
Council to meet their Committee and discuss the matter on the spot, which we did with great 
advantage, | believe, to both sides. But now who is to decide on the merits of the various 
plans ? Would not the deliberate opinion of an independent body carry great weight with 
the public, who I believe are willing enough to pay, if assured they will thereby get a good 
thing ? Since these words were in print the County Council has decided, and we have been 
ofticially informed that in the opinion of the Council not one of the proposals made (inelud- 
ing that | presume of their own adviser) offers sufficient advantages to justify the Council in 
incurring the great expense which would be involved in increasing the already adequate 
width (100 feet) of the portion of the thoroughfare in question; and so what appeared to 
many brought up to consider such matters a great opportunity is lost to London. Public 
bodies appear to consider that the point on which all matters of public improvement have 
finally to be settled is the one of cost. No matter how good the suggestion, if it can be shown 
to cost more it is doomed. In other countries, where land in great cities is equally costly, it 
is recognised that spaciousness and dignity bear interest to a city higher than gold, by in- 
creasing the dignity of its life, the pride of its citizens, and the addition of a beauty that 
cannot fade. The decision may be right or may be wrong. My point is, and | speak with all 
respect : Are we satisfied with the competency of the tribunal to decide so important a matter ? 

Then, again, the solution of the Vauxhail Bridge design, which drageed on for so lone, 
and was so happily settled as soon as collaboration between engineer and architect was esta- 
blished, would have been still further greatly accelerated had there been some such Commission 
to which the matter could have been referred. 

\gain, there is that most thorny question of the control of the great new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. The Committee of the County Council paid us the compliment of 
consulting us in the early stages, while the laying out of the street was under consideration, 
and also with regard to obtaining designs, with every intention, we fully believe, of carrying the 
accepted one through ; but nothing has been done, so far, and this, as we firmly believe, not 
from want of will on the part of the Committee and officials, but from want of power, which 
the strong opinion of a generally recognised competent authority would have supplied. 


- 
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Gentlemen, | venture to think the formation of such an authority should be advocated 
by this Institute, in conjunction with the public bodies concerned, and that finally something 
might be done to place this matter on a more satisfactory basis. The interest that architects 
naturally take in our cities, and London in particular, is my reason for bringing it forward. 

The public are singularly apathetic in the matter. We have so long preached to them 
the beauty of old work that they have apparently taken our view and regard modern work 
with comparative indifference. They resent, and no doubt in many eases rightly, the least 
interference with ancient buildings, but treat with unconcern the vast modern changes now 
taking place in our cities. The study of the past, invaluable to the student, essential for 
instruction and refreshment to all of us, must not take the place—for us at least-—of the all- 
absorbing present and future. Last century was spent by us in research and retrospection, 
let us now show the result of our studies and spend this one in action and progress. Let us 
see that our buildings are beautiful, as beautiful as we can make them, and with a beauty that 
tells of our time; not original, perhaps, but at least distinctive; let us see that they meet 
the present complicated requirements, that they are well placed for sun and air, cheerful, 
wholesome, gladdening ; that we put something of ourselves into them, in order that they 
may give out something to others, and let us remember how great a responsibility rests upon 
us architects in our work. Ruskin, addressing the Architectural Association, once said : 
‘What a peculiar importance and responsibility are attached to your work when you consider 
its permanence and the multitudes to whom it is addressed. We frequently are led by wise 
people to consider what responsibility may sometimes attach to words which yet, the chance 
is, will be heard by few and forgotten as soon as heard, But none of your words will be heard 
hy few, and none will be fcrgotten for five or six hundred years, if you build well. You will 
talk to all who pass by; . . . . all those little sympathies, those freaks of fancy, those jests 
in stone, will occupy mind after mind of utterly countless multitudes long after you are gone ; 
you have not, like authors, to plead for a hearing or to fear oblivion. Do but build large enough 
and carve boldly enough, and all the world will hear you ; they cannot choose but look.” 

Let us, then, resolve that we will go straight forward, adding our little something to the 
vreat story of our noble art. 

‘“‘ Guests of the ages at to-morrow’s door, 
Why shrink we? The long track behind us lies, 
The lamps gleam, and the music throbs before, 
Bidding us enter; and I count him wise 
Who loves so well man’s noble memories ; 
He needs must love man’s nobler hopes yet more.’ 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


THe Riaur Hon. LORD WINDSOR, P.C., should have hesitated very much indeed in saying 
D.L., First Commissioner of H.M. Works, who anything with reference to what had fallen from 
rose at the instance of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. the President if the subject had been treated from 
Alex. Graham, asked to be allowed to express his a more technical point of view than it had been, 
thanks for the privilege accorded him to be there but though in the early part of the Address re 
that evening and to propose a vote of thanks to ference had been made to matters relating to the 
the President for the remarkable Address they had administration of the Institute and concerning 
just listened to. He also wished to say how very the registration of architects— matters on which 
deeply he appreciated the honour—the distin- he should not for a moment express any opinion 
guished honour-—which had been conferred upon towards the end of the Address the President 
him by the President and the Council and the in- had dealt with matters that did not affect the 
stitute in having his name read out as the receiver Institute alone, but affected very deeply indeed the 
of an honorary distinction from the Institute. He whole population of the kingdom, who had their 
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own share in the 
towns and cities. 
: 


he craved thei 
ab ut. The las 


architectural work of the great 

There were one or two points 
indulgence to say a word or two 
subject that the President dealt 
With, was, he ventured to think, to the world in 
general, the mi important perhaps—-viz. his 
reference to the advantages and the importance 
of having recognised body of competent 
persons who could be referred to and who could 
udvise those who were responsible for obtaining 
designs for great architectural improvements. 
Some instances of the proceedings in other 
countries had been given, and that of the United 
States was of very great practical importance. It 
had been shown that the foremost architects and 
artists of America gave up their time and abilities 
freely to help the State in the great work of 
beautifying their cities, and he had no doubt that 
the foremost artists in all branches of Art in this 
country would not hesitate for a moment to give 
their services to the State in such honourable 
work. There was no doubt that London—and he 
mentioned London because it was the Metropolis, 


Ssolne 


and was naturally foremost in their thoughts 
had suffered terribly in the past from the 
want of a broad view of the manner in which 


their chief architectural works should be de 
signed in order to make their city a magnificent 


city. Take for instance a part of London 
directly under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment—Whiteball: if the design and the plan 
for dealing with Whitehall had, from the very 


commencement of the rebuilding of their public 
oftices, been laid out on broad lines, a most magni- 
ficent approach to the Houses of Parliament 
could have been made. The blame for the failure 
to bring this about in no way attached to the 
architects, but to those who had instructed them. 
The architects had builé fine buildings, but 
they had been only permitted to consider the 
actual work upon which they were engaged : there 


had been no particular reference to any building 
which was there before, and no reference what- 
ever to any one that might follow. Though, 


however, they had lost many great opportunities, 
it was never too late to mend, and he wished to 
express his entire sympathy and concurrence with 
the President when he hoped that some such 
advisory body of competent persons should have 
« voice in the laying out on a large scale of the 
streets and buildings of London. He might go 
one step further. He had no right to express 
anything more than his own personal concurrence 
with the President’s views; but he might say 
this, that if the views of the President were, as 
he believed them undoubtedly to be, the opinion 
of the Council and the Institute, he would gladly 
undertake to lay those views before His Majesty’s 
Government, and whether it might be possible 
for anything to be done or not—for some time, 
at least—those views should be placed for con- 
sideration before the Government and no time 
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should be lost in having this expression of 
opinion fully considered. ‘The President had re- 
ferred to an important building for which the 
designs had been made, and with which he (Lord 
Windsor) had been rather intimately connected— 
viz., the new University College buildings at 
Cardiff—and he was glad to have the opportunity 
of saying that to the four architects who assisted 


them in South Wales and Monmouthshire to 
obtain designs for those important buildings, 


they were deeply grateful. The pity of it was 
that they had only money enough to erect a por- 
tion of one of the buildings, and the chief thing he 
felt as he looked at those designs was that they 
should all be built. that they should all take a 
concrete form. He trusted that South Wales 
and Monmouthshire would before long provide 
the money for a very much larger portion, if not for 
the whole of the selected design. The President 
had referred to the trees that had been planted in 
London along the streets. This raised rather an 
important question to those living in London : 
what was to be the future of the forest trees 
growing in the streets. His personal opinion was 
that they were too much afraid of the pruning 
knife. ‘l'rees in towns and cities should be made 
entirely subservient to the architectural features 
of the streets. Forest trees with branches 
that grew as they listed, suitable as they were 
for open parks and open spaces, were certainly 
not the kind to form the surroundings of archi- 
tectural buildings. They had, he knew, a great 
ditficulty to contend with in London—viz. the 
inevitable smoke question. Hardly any tree but 
the plane—although it might have growin beauti- 
fully when planted a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years ago--could now stand the London 
smoke, and the plane was not easily to be dealt 
with with the pruning knife. There were difficulties 
to be got over, but he ventured to think that they 
must i some way treat the plane (asit could grow 
the best in London) to make a beautiful green sup- 
port to the architecture of their streets. 'Touch- 
ing this question of their trees and parks, he had 
seen recently an anxious letter in the newspapers, 
from which it appeared that there was an idea 
afloat that the Office of Works were about to make 
a new road across the Green Park which might 
be detrimental to its present character and beauty. 
Ile might say that there was no intention what- 
ever, so far as he knew, of inaking a new road 
across the Park. Such a work would not be 
carried out until it had been sufticiently con- 
sidered by Parliament, and, in fact, by the public 
generally. There was no intention whatever, and 
certainly not in connection with the Queen’s 
Memorial, of cutting a new road through the 
Green Park. In conclusion he begged to propose 
a most hearty vote of thanks to the President for 
liis able and instructive Address. 

Mr. HENRY T. HARE, President of the 
Architectural Association, London, said it was a 
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great pleasure and privilege to him to have the 
honour of seconding the vote of thanks so ably 
and eloquently proposed by Lord Windsor. The 
Annual Address of the President of the Institute 
was always looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipations for a réswué of the events of the past 
year. In the present instance their President, Mr. 
Aston Webb, had the happy faculty of crystallising 
and expressing the thoughts which were in their 
own minds, and of expressing the thoughts which 
were also in his mind, in a manner at once con- 
cise, clear, and instructive. The ground covered 
hy the Address was considerable. The question of 
registration, which had been dealt with in a more 
exhaustive manner than ever previously in their 
Presidential Addresses, was, and would be, he 
feared, for some time, a very burningone. ‘There 
could be no doubt that the state of affairs which 
had given occasion for the promulgation of the 
Bill brought before Parliament last session was a 
very lamentable one, and on many grounds one 
could not fail to have considerable sympathy with 
the promoters of the Dill, although one might not 
sympathise with the exact means by which they 
proposed to attain their wishes. Perhaps the 
most interesting and most important point touched 
upon in the Address was that of the control of 
public buildings and important public improve- 
ments. That was one of the largest questions 
which concerned the. architectural profession, 
and one of the most serious with regard to the 
development and improvement of London and 
other large cities. It was particularly gratifying 
to them to hear the manner in which Lord 
Windsor had accepted the suggestions made by 
the President in his Address, and it was a matter 
for congratulation to the Institute, and to the coun- 
try at large, that a nobleman with such large and 
sympathetic ideas concerning architecture and the 
arts should be at the head of the Office of Public 
Works at the present time. ‘That some such 
control must be instituted in the future—-in the 
very near future he hoped—was evident to any- 
one who looked around him and compared the 
state of our own country with that of other coun- 
tries on the Continent‘and in America. No one 
who had travelled could have failed to notice the 
way in which great public improvements were 
carried out in other countries, and to feel a sense 
of shame when comparing it with the way they 
were carried out in this country. The reason 
generally given for the small and mean spirit with 
which our public improvements were carried out 
was that it was the spirit of commercialism, and 
therefore the cheapest course was invariably 
adopted. That was the most narrow-minded and 
the worst course that could be taken. The 
scheme which was controlled by the greatest idea 
and governed by the largest lines was the one 
which in the long run would prove to be most 
remunerative. That was sufficiently evidenced by 
the great schemes for improvement carried out in 


Paris during the last generation or two. Almost 
all such schemes had been remunerative both in 
the narrowest monetary sense, and much more so 
in their general advantage to the city. It was, 
however, on another footing that he wished to add 
a few remarks in seconding the vote, viz.—as Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association. Mr. Aston 
Webb was one of the most honoured of their Past- 
Presidents, and it was highly gratifying to him (the 
speaker), as having the honour to be President at 
the present time, to hear the very sympathetic way 
he had referred to the workof the Association and 
to what had been alluded to as “the great de- 
parture ’’ about to take place in their removal to 
Tufton Street. The Institute and the Association 
had for many years been more or less in touch 
with each other, and the sympathy and support 
the latter received from the Institute had increased 
as the years went by. The association between 
the two bodies was becoming more and more 
intimate. For some years the junior body had 
had the privilege of using the Institute room for 
their meetings, a privilege they had appreciated 
very highly indeed; and now that they were re- 
moving to their new home in Tufton Street they 
had the advantage of the counsel and advice of 
the President and of the Council of the Institute 
in the steps which had been taken, and this had 
been crowned by a most generous donation towards 
their building fund. The work the Association 
was carrying out must appeal to all architects ; 
it was that of the education of the next generation 
of architects. [Everyone agreed that the education 
of architects under the pupilage system was not 
all that could be desired, and that much improve- 
ment could be made. This they were endeavour- 
ing to bring about by a system of teaching in a 
day school preparatory to pupilage. This day 
school had now been in force for two years, and 
the results so far were most gratifying. What it 
might lead to in the future was impossible to 
say, but he looked forward to the time when this 
work would be expanded to something very much 
larger than it was at present, and might some 
day supersede the system of pupilage altogether. 
That, however, was looking too far ahead; they 
must go slowly and step by step. There was, he 
believed, practically no system of pupilage in 
America; they were, he thought, endeavouring to 
make their training entirely a collegiate one. At 
all events, the step the Association was taking 
in the way of education must be for the benefit of 
the profession, and must command the sympathy 
and support of all those interested in the Arts. 
Mr. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., said 
that the President had touched admirably in 
every case on a great many exceedingly interest- 
ing subjects, but he (the speaker) could not quite 
agree with Mr. Hare in thinking that the control 
of public buildings was the most important 
question now before architects. The education of 
the young architect, he thought, was a much 
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more important affair. ‘hey had to look to the 
future. They themselves who were now wrestling 
with their respective practices were now in action, 
and had to make the best they could of the 
training they had received, but they were most of 
them dissatisfied with that training and felt there 
was much more to be done, and which ought to 
be done. The President had sketched the general 
programme that was now before their Council. 
Some who were outside the Institute had been 
very glad to co-operate to the best of their 
capacity in preparing that programme. ‘The 
position as they saw it was that the present 
state of architectural education was very unsatis- 
factory, and it failed apparently in two ways. 
The system of pupilage ta which they had been 
used and which had been going on for years 
had many excellent points, but half the value 
of it was wasted because the student, when he 
went into an architect’s office, did not know 
how to learn. He recollected when he went 
into his uncle’s office about the age of twenty- 
three or so, after he had been there three months 
his uncle was very much surprised because he 
had not the slightest idea what a ‘“‘ mitre’ meant ; 
but there was no reason why he should know, as 
he had had no experience and no chance of know- 
ing what a “ mitre ’’ meant before. That was not 
the right state of mind in which to enter an 
architect’s office; the student ought to know 
what he was to look for and what he was to learn, 
and that was where the shoe pinched, and 
what, it seemed to him, they had to remedy. 


The idea was that the best solution would be 
an introductory training in a thoroughly well- 
equipped school. In that regard he thought the 


Architectural Association had done wonders. He 
never had been a member of the Architectural 
Association, but he had the highest possible admi- 
ration for it. For years, for two or more genera- 
tions, it had pursued its way through good and ill 
report on its own resources and had done admir- 
able work. It seemed now to be going stronger 
than ever, because it had taken fresh premises, 
and they hoped to see it become the nucleus of a 
school of training; but it was practically on its 
own resources. ‘They, the educational reformers, 
would like to see it reinforced. It seemed to them 
that the Association required more equipment 
than could ever be provided by an individual body 
working on its own resources, and that was the 
point at which the reformers—he would not say 
attacked it, but wanted to develop and organise, 
so that the system of technical education might be 
advanced to a further point than it had at 
present reached, They would like to see the 
school system, as administered by the Architec- 
tural Association, supplemented by a very complete 
system of training in what was roughly called 
“the workshop,” but which in connection with 
modern technical training was generally called 
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‘the laboratory.” The laboratory in the case of an 
architect was not a place to manufacture chemicals, 
but a place where the student would come in 
contact with the actual facts with which he would 
have to deal for the remainder of his career: that 
is to say, when he had to design a building and 
draw up a specification he would have some 
rudimentary idea of what the work was, and 
would not specify timber with impossible scant- 
lings, or things of that sort, which one had known 
young architects to do. The pupil had very little 
opportunity of learning this in his master’s office; 
he saw the drawings passing before him, but very 
often he had no idea what he was doing ; he drew 
away bravely, but did not grasp the thing. Now 
they wished to enable the student to visualise the 
matters he was dealing with. That was one point 
with regard to this laboratory idea ; another point 
was that it should give the opportunity of research 
into the constructive problems they all had to 
solve. That was a point in the study of 
architecture which had been altogether neglected 
since the days of Wren. They had had a succes- 
sion of excellently skilful architects who had 
pursued one manner after another since the days 
of Wren, but he doubted if any of them had 
studied construction; they had been good con- 
structors incidentally, but they had either taken 
it for granted or not bothered themselves about it, 
except with regard to the particular question 
at the time. They had been for pretty nearly 
two centuries working on that line, and it seemed 
to him, and indeed to all of them, that it was 
about time to get out of it. ‘The programme 
in front of them was undoubtedly a very large 
one, but it was not revolutionary ; the idea was to 
develop and co-ordinate existing systems, and 
that was a programine, he thought, which should 
appeal to all architects. Those senior members 
of the profession who were past masters in the 
art, and who also enjoyed the advantage of being 
on the right side of the table, should put their 
shoulders to the wheel as well as the rest of them, 
and to the members of the Institute he would par- 
ticularly appeal. The | ite had in its Presi- 
dent an architect of sagacity and tact, who 
more than anyone was likely to lead this scheme 
to a good issue. It was, he thought, the duty of 
all architects to co-operate in this scheme, and in 
connection with any programme put before them to 
vive it at least a candid and impartial hearing. 

THE PRESIDENT, in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said that their obligations really lay 
more to their visitors. They were much honoured 
to have had Lord Windsor with them, and much 
obliged to him for the sympathetic way in which 
he had entered into the proposals brought forward 
in his Address. They were also very much obliged 
to the other distinguished men, painters and 
architects, who had honoured them by their pre- 
sence that evening. 
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THE CITy OF PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRATIA. 


By Rt. M. Haminton |. 


E RTH, the capital of Western Australia and the seat of government, is at the present 
moment the most flourishing town of the young Commonwealth. It is a rapidly 
increasing community; within the city limits there are about 40,000 inhabitants, 

while without there are four or five smaller municipalities with growing populations. These 
boroughs in two cases are only separated by the artificial limit practically of the width of a 
street, causing clashing of interests, which friction will most probably increase when it comes 
to the consideration of a completer water supply and a proper system of drainage. 

Perth is very prettily situated on the north side of the Swan River, which expands out 
into a small lake on the south side of the town, and also bends round to the north to form the 
eastern limit of the city. The streets are oriented nearly according to the four points of the 
compass, most of them fairly wide, but by an unaccountable lack of foresight Hay Street, 
which has become the principal busy street, was reduced in width a good many years back. 
The disadvantage of this is now fully seen, and the false economy realised. Though the town 
has been a municipality a long while, its progress was very slow up to the time of the great 
vold finds at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and further inland nearly ten years ago. In common 
with the country at large, it has happily prospered since the goldfields have been opened up. — It 
must be admitted, too, that city councillors have been alive to their responsibilities, and have 
kept pace with the expansion as far as funds would carry them. It has been a period of 
constructing works, the making of streets, the laying out of squares and gardens and recreation 
grounds which had only lain as reserves in a state of nature— mostly sand—on the city maps. 
Now the city possesses a fair number of lungs prettily laid out and cared for, notably the 
(Jueen’s Gardens, which four or five years ago were ugly scarred excavations and clay pits 
deserted by brickmakers. They have been transformed by the gardener’s spade into a 
favourite beauty spot. 

While on the subject of the beautifying of the city, mention must be made of the 
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King’s Park, on the west side, lying on elevated ground, on one side of which runs the 
Swan River. It is a reserve of nearly 1,000 acres, mostly covered with the natural bush, 
and in the springtime carpeted with native wildflowers of varied sorts called into a sudden 
and brief existence by the returning warmth which converts the sandy soil into a forcing 
bed. A high cliff of between 180 and 200 feet dominates the river for some distance, and 
from the winding drive along the summit charming views are visible of the city and the 
distant reaches of the river below, where it expands again into lake-like stretches of water, 
quite salt. It may confidently be said that few cities are more happily situated amidst 
picturesque surroundings; for from the same point of view may be seen the blue slopes of 
the Darling ranges, lying about ten miles east of and inland from the city. 

Since the influx of population attracted to the State by the goldfields the old city has 
been going through a steady process of rebuilding in the hands of capable architects who 
came from the eastern States. They brought a good style with them, and the new city 
started from the same point as that reached by the older parts of the colony. The street 
architecture is equal, and the domestic villa of the modern Eastern style suitable to a hot 
climate. The exteriors, too, are not at all behind what may be seen in the East, though of 
course the large majority are of no great size. Many of the best villas are to be found at a 
suburb—Claremont—on a lower reach of the Swan River, about five miles from Perth. 

\t the present time the building trade is very active, with indications of continuance 
during the present year. Dwelling-houses are in great demand, as the population is still 
rapidly enlarging, and the outer ring of the city, especially to the north, is rapidly being 
buiit upon. ‘The business portion is centred in Hay Street and Barrack Street for shops 
and retail businesses, and St. George’s Terrace for financial companies and banks. This 
latter is the finest thoroughfare—broad, with a boulevard appearance owing to its well-grown 
trees on either side. In it are situated the Post Office, which has quite an early French 
Renaissance feeling about it, and most of the large Civil Service departmerts. Close to 
these, and somewhat back from the terrace on a slight elevation, is the plain brick Cathedral. 
lt has nothing very noteworthy to remark upon. The plain red brick interior is not relieved 
in any way. Lately the tower has been raised as a Jubilee memorial, and hung with a 
rather poor peal of bells. 

Nearly opposite the Cathedral, standing in spacious well-laid-out grounds, is Govern- 
ment House, looking out on the river down to which the gardens slope. It is an old-fashioned 
rambling brick edifice, of a poor Tudor style of architecture, to which lately a large addition 
has been made of a spacious ball-room and supper-room, to provide for a numerous 
company, such as the old house could not accommodate at the later receptions. All the 
Government buildings, such as schools, post-offices, court-houses, and the varied buildings 
necessary for the administration of the government, are designed in the architectural depart- 
ment under the charge of the Colonial Architect. The latest of these official buildings to be 
earried out are the Supreme Courts, near Government House, overlooking the river, now 
almost completed, and the new Legislative Houses. The latter are situated at the west 
end, near the King’s Park, on a fine lofty position. They will overlook most of the city, 
and be seen from it. They are being built on the unsatisfactory system of a portion at a 
time, with other temporary buildings to make shift with, and will be completed as money is 
voted for that purpose by the Legislature. Neither of these important undertakings can be 
said to have had money wasted on it as far as the external design is concerned. 

The centre of the city may be considered as at the intersection of Hay Street, running 
east and west, with Barrack Street going north and south. At this point stands the Town 
Hall, including the Municipal Offices. A lofty square tower abuts on the intersection of these 
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thoroughfares. It is not 
unpleasing in outline, but 
the whole building was 
erected at a time when the 
knowledge of detail among 
local architects was very 
poor. It is inconvenient for 
the present requirements of 
the city administration, and 
a new home for the City 
Fathers will at no distant 
date be built elsewhere. 
The style of buildings 
has kept pace with the 
erowth of the town and the 
influx of ideas from the 
eastern cities, and all large 





businesses when rebuilding 
are erecting very creditable 
brick buildings. There is 
very little stone work to be seen, except in bases and stringcourses, in some instances, for no 
cood local stone has yet been unearthed. There is plenty of limestone, of a poor soft nature, 
which is used for rough rubble work, and to a certain extent in villa architecture, but it has 
little to recommend it. The bricks, again, are of a very poor description, badly shaped and 
ill burnt by a large majority of makers. While the present busy demand for any sort of 
brick continues, there is not much probability of improvement taking place. An attempt 
is now being made to form a company to take up the new German patent for making 
a compressed brick of nearly pure sand and lime: it would certainly be a cheap article 
here where sand and lime- 
stone exist together along =~ a. 
the coast in limitless quan- 
tities. | 
Of late much better 
attention has been paid to 
the streets, and in the 
centre of the city jarrah 
wood-block paving has been 
laid down over a large part 
of Hay and Barrack Streets, 
and others contiguous to 
them. The advent of elec- 
tric tramways induced this, 
as the opportunity was 
taken while the solid road- 
bed was being laid for the 
tramways to bring the 


ie haasher megpacnvat 
streets up to modern stand- : ——E 





ards. It is eostly for a 
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young municipality to do this, as the first charge is heavy ; but if kept well looked after it 


will no doubt be economical in the end. 

The style of most of the edifices here is a free Classical, or Queen Anne, common to 
all the colonies, the banks and large financial institutions keeping more closely to Classical 
features. Of those lately erected the most successful probably is the Bank of New South 
Wales, in St. George’s Terrace, designed by the late Mr. Salway [J/’.]. This was carried out 
by him shortly before he returned to Victoria, where he died. The materials are red brick, 


of a good deep colour, imported from Victoria, and good sandstone from Sydney. 


\ll the ornamental features to buildings are done in cement ; foliage is cast and pressed 
in moulds and stuck into place. No moulded bricks can be obtained locally, and a high pro- 


_ hibitive import tax was 
| ead ie: placed on those coming 
| from the eastern States, 
which has _ effectually 
barred the use of them. 

Labour is very dear 
in the building — trades. 
As an example, plasterers 
of any sort have lately 
been receiving 11s. 3d. for 
a day of eight hours, while 
a carpenter may get his 
L4 a week. A good deal 
of soft timber for flooring 
and clear timber for joinery 
comes in Seandinavian 
ships from the Baltic, while 
for joists, rough and large 
pieces, American — ships 
bring the largest balks of 
Oregon from Puget Sound. 
A great deal of jarrah is 





all | G = TERRACI ANI) BARR AC STRERT, 


of course used, especially 

for any work on or near the ground, on account of the attacks of the white ants. They will 
very soon riddle any piece of soft wood on or near the ground, if they can get to it, and their 
instinct for making their way to such wood is really marvellous. They suddenly appear in a 
spot isolated to all appearance from anything in the shape of wood by which they could 
connect themselves to their new habitat, having unerringly made their way below ground. 
Here they do not make any tunnel above ground. They attack karri very freely, but not jarrah. 
\ very good type of villa, as I mentioned above, is now being erected. The smallest 

has a verandah of some sort, generally on two sides. In the larger houses the verandahs 
are wide and roomy, and perhaps will extend all round. There will generally be found 
good wide one at the back, which is fully made use of during the heat of summer, when 
vork in the kitchen is anything but a pleasure. French tiles from Marseilles are used a good 
deal on the roofs of the better class of house, but galvanised corrugated iron is the ordinary 
iaaterial. This is generally given two coats of white paint, or of refrigerating compound, to 
reflect some of the summer heat. The roofs are poorly constructed to withstand heat as a 
ule, for the iron is laid on the battens, without the intervention of boarding or felt of any 
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t sort to intercept the heat. The roof space 
hecomes very heated, therefore, in spite of 
) } i1ost gables being provided with louvre 
ventilators of some description. 
1 Coming to the question of those ser- 
| vices generally undertaken by a corpora- 
tion, that of the water supply is not under 
the control of the city. The reason is that 
| the service was originaily a private venture, 
which supplied water to parts outside the 
; city proper. This service being very in- 
differently managed and unsatisfactory, the 


| Government bought out the company and 
established a Metropolitan Water Board, 
which controls the service. It supplies 
water toa large area, continually extending, 
outside the city boundaries, among those 
small boroughs growing up whose existence 
was earlier referred to and regretted. The 
reservoir and catchment area is among the 
Darling ranges, about twenty miles east of 
the city, but the storage capacity is be- 





coming inadequate to the rapidly growing 





requirements. ‘The supply is partly in- 





creased by the flow from some artesian 
* " ee ne CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ST. GEORGES TERIDAG 

bores put down in different localities, 

but their water is not of very good quality. it is said that it is difficult to 

filter the water efficiently 

owing to a very fine clay 





suspended in the water 
rapidly clogging the filter 
beds. An experiment is 
being made at the distri- 
buting reservoir in the city 
with filter-cloths to improve 
the quality of the water. 
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Fair success is apparently 
being met with, though 
the water is not up to a 
high standard. The ques- 
tion is being discussed for 
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providing an ample supply 
from the same neighbour- 
hood, which shall provide 
for a large district embrac- 
ing Fremantle, twelve miles 
south of Perth, and the 





HAY STREET, SHOWING TOWN HALL TOWER whole intervening district 
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Fremantle is the port of Perth, with a population of about 20,000. It has a very indifferent 
water supply, about which much outery is made. 
There is no system of sewage or deep drainage, nor would the water supply at present be 


sufficient to admit of one. The removal of excreta by the pan system is contracted out by the 
City Council. Storm-water drainage is only partly provided for and being extended. The 
heavy winter rains for the most part find their way into the sand and percolate away 
anywhere. ‘This does not apply, of course, to the centre part of the city. 

The streets, on the whole, are fairly well looked after, considering the heavy drain on the 
city purse for the formation of new streets, as a large part of the city is in the stage of 
construction. Owing to the sandy nature of the ground no good bed can be obtained for 
road-making; and this entails a somewhat high cost of formation. 


Gas and electric light are used for lighting purposes, both supplied by one company 
having a monopoly. The city contracts with the company for the street lighting, which, 
consequently, is very indifferent, as is the quality of the gas. Most of the large shops and 
wholesale businesses and most of the large private houses eive preference to the electric light. 
To meet the growing demand the company has had to increase its power, which will soon be 
fully utilised. 

The electric tramways have been lately established, and are still being extended. They 
have been well put down, and are very good, as they include most of the recent advances made 
in that direction. For this reason they may be taken as being on a par with the best any- 
where. 

Owing to the exertions of public bodies such as the Local Board of Health the city and 
neighbourhood are in a much better sanitary condition than a few years back, when the 
resources of the services broke down under the sudden strain put upon them by the sudden 
influx of population. The health returns are fairly good. The city is situated in one of the 
finest climates in the world. Although this great country has no great assets like New 
Zealand in the shape of natural beauties to attract the tourist, | can confidently assert that 


for delicate people the climate can rival the Riviera for health-giving and health-resioring 
qualities. All the amenities of life can now be obtained here, and civilisation in no wise 


lags behind the rest of the world. There is a fine public library, continually crying out for 
elastic walls to provide for its congested growth, and an ever-extending museum, which 
contains a very fine collection of gold specimens. 

It would have been of interest to refer to one of the goldfieids towns, such as Kalgoorlie, 


nearly 400 miles inland, but I am afraid it would have extended this article too much. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Exhibition of the ‘‘Dessins Tournaire.” 

By the courtesy of the French Government and 
through the good offices of the British Ambassador 
at Paris the Council have been able to arrange 
for an exhibition of the drawings known as the 
“ Dessins Tournaire ”’ belonging to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts. The drawings will be on view 
on the occasion of the reading of the Paper by 
Monsieur Homolle on the Treasury of Cnidus 
and the Monuments of lonian Art at Delphi, on 
Monday, the 16th inst. It is hoped that a large 
number of members will assemble on the occasion 
to welcome Monsieur Homolle, who is coming 
from Athens to London expressly to deliver this 
lecture. 

The Opening Meeting. 

The proceedings at the Opening Mecting last 
Monday were of more than ordinary interest. The 
subjects brought forward by the President con- 
cerned not merely questions of local and_profes- 
sional interest, but matters of pressing moment 
to the entire community. The main heads of th 
Address were the question of the election of 
Kellows, the legal registration of architects, 
architectural education and the appointment 
by the Council of an Education Committee, the 
preservation of the old London squares, the great 
public improvement schemes, and the need for a 
competent authority to deal with them. The pre- 
sence of the First Commissioner of Works lent added 
interest to the meeting. Lord Windsor proposed 
the vote of thanks for the Address, and in doing 
so frankly confessed his entire sympathy and 
concurrence with the President’s views as to the 
establishment of an authoritative body who 
should advise on schemes of public improvement. 
His Lordship added that he would gladly under- 
take to bring these views before the Government, 
and no time should be lost in having them fully 
considered. The brief outline given by the Presi- 
dent of the education scheme now before the 
Council, the proposals to establish a permanent 
Board of Architectural Education, and to develop 


and co-ordinate existing teaching systems, were 
warmly applauded. Besides Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field, who spoke at the meeting and gave some 
details of the scheme, there were present Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and 
others responsible for the education proposals 
referred to. 


The Strand Improvement Scheme. 

The action taken by the Institute Council in 
the matter of the alignment of the eastern end of 
the Strand in the improvement scheme now in 
progress is sufficiently disclosed in the subjoined 
report of the L.C.C. Improvements Committee, 
which was communicated to the President on the 
22nd ult., together with the oflicial notification of 
the County Council’s decision. The first letter 
from the Institute, dated 21st May, is fully set 
out in the report, and reference is made to the 
interview between representatives of the Institute 
and the Improvem¢ nts Committee, when the In 
stitute proposals were fully gone into. This meet 
ing took place by invitation of the Improvements 
Committee on the Aldwych-Strand site, near St. 
Clement Danes Church, on the 8th July, and the 
President, Hon. mecretary, and some members of 
Council were present on behalf of the Institute. 
Mr. Hamo Thornyceroft, R.A., who was prepared 
to withdraw his own suggestions in favour of the 
proposals put forward by the Institute, was also 
present. A plan was afterwards prepared show 
ing definitely the Institute scheme, and in sub 
initting it to the linprove ments Committee it was 
pointed out for the Institute that some equivalent 
in land could be obtained by reducing the width 
of two cross-roads from 50 feet to 45 feet, which 
could be done without detriment to the scheme, 
In considering the matter finally the Institut 
Council had the advantage of the presence of 
Mr. 'T. G. Jackson and Mr. Thornycroft, who en- 
tirely concurred in their proposals. 

The final report of the L.C.C. Improvements 
Committee is as follows : 


We reported on YSth July 1003, that we ere n 
careful consideration to several weestions which had 
been made to us for the alteration of the line of frontage 
already adopted by the Council for the northe ide of 
the Strand, between the Chureh of St Mary le-Strand and 
that of St. Clement Danes, and we re nov 1a po ition 


to submit a detinite recommendation to the Council upon 
the subject. 
A stuted in our forme) report, tie Holborn t the Strand 


improvement now being carried out by the Coun 


ceived the sanction of Parliament by the London County 
Council (Improvements) Act, 1809, and it will be within 
the recollection of the Council that before the heme a 


l 
submitted to Parliament was approved by the Council, we 
consulted the Royal Institute of British Architect with 
the result that the scheme which was finally adopted by 
the Council was one which embraced the suggestions made 





by the Royal Institute after we lightly modified the 
Institute’s plan in order to make the crescent road 
(Aldwych), connecting the new main street with the Strand, 


more symmetrical. By this scheme a minimum width of 
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100 | ided for the thoroughfare of the should be given to Mr. Thornycroft’s proposal, and a 
St the streets leading to Holborn and memorial from the Further Strand Improvement Com 
named Ald h and Kingsway rhe width of the mittee, forwarding a plan showing an amended line sug- 
Strand immed to the east of junction with Aldwych — gested by that committee, the line being somewhat similar 
We is proposed to be 100 feet, and a to the one originally proposed by Mr. Thornycroft, and 
! ded for the Strand immediately to providing an average width for the Strand of about 155 feet. 
the we on with Aldwych at St. Clement In their memorial the Further Strand Improvement Com- 
Danes ¢ I Ith gradu nereased to about mittee contend that by their plan (a) the Strand would 
160 feet to the east and also to the west of St. Mary-le- take its natural course direct to the Law Courts and Fleet 
Strand ( der to provide a minimum width of | Street; (b) the Chureh of St. Mary-le-Strand would be 
50 feet for the traffic on each side of the church. In the brought into alignment with the thoroughfare; (c) an 
arge open e between the eastern end of the crescent island pavement would be provided where trees might be 
ide of St. Clement Danes Church, — planted and seats placed in one of the busiest thoroughfares 
( on the 13th March 1900 (p. 357), to in London; (d) that while the building frontage would be 
ot G e Memorial Committee a site for the reduced the value per foot of the remaining frontage would 
purpose « ment proposed to be erected by the be increased by the widening of the thoroughfare; and 
Ten rl ¢ et Nearly all the houses situated (e) that the proposal has the support of several of the 
betweer Strand and Aldwych have been acquired and metropolitan boreugh councils who have had before them 
demolisl of the land has been staked out and — the memorial in question. 
the Council 1 vited offers for building leases. Upon receiving the letter from the Royal Institute, we 
We ] fore however, a letter, dated 21st May were impressed with the importance of the suggestions 
1903, from the Royal Institute of British Architects calling made, and we accordingly invited certain of its repre- 
attention t etter which appeared in The Times on — sentatives and also Mr. Thornycroft to meet us on the site, 
tth May 190 m Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., suggest- in order that they might fully explain their proposals to 
ing leral umendment of the Couneil’s line for us, and we have since had before us a plan submitted by 
the north frontage of the Strand between the two the Royal Institute showing definitely the scheme which 
chure] view (a) to bringing the church of St. it now proposes. 
Ma S » alignment with the centre of the For the information of the Council we have caused a 
the making the direction of the thorough- cartoon plan to be prepared and to be hung in the Council 
fai t of the church of St. Clement Danes chamber, showing, by black lines, the scheme as contem- 
and not t corner of it, and (c) to securing for the plated by the Council ; by dotted blue lines the considerable 
future a good vy of the Courts of Justice toall approach- modification originally suggested by Mr. Thornyecroft in 
ling from the Strand onthe west. The Royal his letter to The Times; by yellow lines and dotted yellow 
e | ted that, although in entire artistic lines the scheme put forward by the Further Strand In- 
ympathy with Mr. Thornycroft cheme, it is fully alive provement Committee, which is somewhat similar to the 
the diftic , financial and otherwise, in the way of | one originally suggested by Mr. Thornycroft; by red lines 
id the Royal Institute 1 therefore sug- the proposal now made by the Royal Institute of British 
t fication which it thinks could be carried out Architects ; and by green lines a suggestion laid before us 
\ com] tively small sacrifice of pecuniary interest, by the Council’s superintending architect, by which plan 
nd yuld practically cure the advantages of Mr. the aggregate width of the Strand would be 115 feet. It 
Chornycroft cheme. By Mr. Thornycroft’s proposal, is right to state that Mr. Thornycroft at his interview with 
the portion of the Strand between the eastern end of St. us has expressed himself as being generally in accord with 
Mary S 1 Church and Aldwych would be widened to the proposal now made by the Royal Institute. 
! dth of 150 feet; by the Royal Institute’s plan If the modification originally suggested by Mr. Thorny- 
ver idtl uld be about 120 feet. The Royal — croft, and shown by dotted blue lines on the cartoon plan, 
Institute contended that by carrying cut its plan a — were carried out, it would necessitate the addition to the 
better vir d be afforded of both churches from either — public way of the Strand and Aldwych of land which would 
end, and f the Law Courts, and the apparent narrow- — otherwise be let ior building purposes and is valued by the 
Strand the point in question would be — Council’s valuer at £350,000, to which must be added the 
obvia iat, although the eastern endof thecrescent — cost of altering the existing vaults, paving, &c., estimated 
te v be entirely symmetrical with the western at £10,000, making a total of £360,000; the loss of re- 
d. tl yuld be observable only on paper and would not coupment if the Council were to adopt the plan submitted 
be seen when the actual work was carried out. The Royal — by the Further Strand Improvement Committee, shown by 
Inst pointed out that by further widening — yellow lines on the plan, would be #239,400 for land and 
he St t manner suggested the sharp corner at £10,000 for works, making a total of £249,400; the loss of 
( id of the crescent site, as contemplated by recoupment if the Council were to adopt the amendment 
he Coun plan, would be avoided. suggested by the Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
We | had before us a letter from the Royal shown by red lines upon the plan and now accepted by 
\cademy of Arts suggesting that the fullest consideration Mr. Thornycroft, is estimated at ¢70,000 for land surren- 
: Loss in rates per annum 
Value ¢ I mated Potal cost Cost of es 
el de ! : tes che building —— Lo We To thy 
l ilteration on land Jom ae Se ene" ental 
paving, & of frontage given up a sign f= is. 43. 
! nthe £ in the £. 
‘ ‘ iM r r 
550,000 10,000 360,000 85,000 16,750 1414 1,169 
239,400 10,000 249400 $2,800 12,690 3,344 Bab 
I: 70,000 1,000 74,000 16,475 3,295 868 229 1,097 
Archi 115 9,000 1,000 63,000 14,690 2,890 761 201 162 
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dered and £4,000 for alteration of vaults, paving, &c., 
making a total of £74,000; while the loss to the Council 
if the suggestion made by the Council’s superintending 
architect, and shown by green lines on the cartoon plan, 
were adopted, is estimated at £59,000 for land and £4,000 
for vaults, paving, &c., making a total of £63,000. In 
order that these figures and also the loss in rates by the 
adoption of any one of the four schemes may be fully 
understood we give the preceding table (see p. 22 

We may remind the Council that members have had an 
opportunity of studying the question on the site, because 
we arranged for the erection, before the summer recess, of 
poles and boards upon the vacant land on the northern 
side of the Strand between the two churches, the boards 
being painted in different colours to show the several 
modifications suggested. 

After the most full and careful consideration of all the 
facts, and having carefully viewed on the site of the im 
provement the effect of the various proposals made, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that the width already 
provided by the Council for the widened Strand, namely, a 
minimum of 100 feet, is in every respect ample for the 
present and prospective traffic. It must not be forgotten 
that, when Aldwych and Kingsway are completed, much 
of the traftic passing to and from the new street and the 
southern, eastern, and western parts of london will not 
use the portion of the Strand between Wellington Street 
and the Law Courts: that part of the thoroughfare will 
accordingly be used almost entirely by the traffic passing 
from Fleet Street westwards and from the western portion 
of the Strand eastwards to Fleet Street. Fleet Street is 
being widened by the City Corporation to 60 feet, and the 
Council is contributing part of the cost. The portion of 
the Strand opposite the Hotel Cecil has been widened, at 
the cost of the Council, to 80 feet, and the same width has 
heen adopted for the improvement at the portion of the 
Strand east of the Hotel Cecil and opposite Beaufort 
Buildings, now being undertaken by the Westminster City 
Council, with a contribution from the Council. It will be 
apparent, therefore, that, while the portion of the Strand 
between Wellington Street and the Law Courts will 
presently be relieved of a large amount of traffic which at 
present passes along it, the Council is providing a width of 
street far in excess of that which has been adopted for 
other portions of the same line of thoroughfare. More 
over, the width of 100 feet is considerably in excess of 
that generally adopted for street improvements in the past. 
During the 33 years of the Metropolitan Board of Worl 
the average width adopted for main thoroughfares was 60 
feet, which in our opinion was in some cases not sufficient. 
Charing Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue should, we 
think, have been made more than 60 feet wide ; but there 
is a very considerable difference between the 60 feet pri 
vided for those thoroughfares and the 190 feet to which the 
Council has widened the Strand at that part which shortly 
will be relieved of some of the traftic. Very few streets 
constructed by the Board were as wide as 80 feet, and the 
only thoroughfares which exceeded that width (SO feet) 
were Northumberland Avenue (90 feet) and the Victoria 
Embankment (100 feet). The Council when effecting 
county improvements has, whenever possible, adopted a 
width of 70 feet and 80 feet. With these facts before us, it 
appears that any proposal for increasing the width of 100 
feet for the portion of the Strand between Wellington 
Street and the Law Courts cannot be 1 
ground of meeting the needs of the traffic, but must p 
take almost entirely of the nature of an esthetic proposal, 
the chief argument in support of the proposal being to 
secure better architectural effect by bringing into greater 
prominence the church of St. Mary-le-Strand and the Law 
Courts. We have not yet been convinced that by throw- 
ing open to view various portions of the Law Court 
buildings the architectural effect in the Strand would b: 


mde merely on the 


considerably enhanced; but, whether this would be so o1 
not, we feel that the Council would not be justitied in 
incurring so large an expenditure as would be involved in 
securing a doubtful enhancement of the architectural view 
in the Strand. Having regard to the great width already 
provided (100 feet), it will be possible to secure under the 
Council’s scheme an imposing effect for the buildings to 
be erected on the northern side of the Strand. In view of 
all the facts above stated, we have to submit the following 
recommendations to the Council 
(a) That no alteration be made in the present 
northern line of frontage in the Strand between 
Wellington Street and the Law Courts, as in the 
opinion of the Council not one of the proposals made 
offers sufficient advantage to justify the Council in 
incurring the great expense which would be involved 
in increasing the already adequate width (L100 feet) of 
the portion of the thoroughfare in question 
(b) That a copy of the foregoin report, and the 
Council’s resolution thereon, be communicated to the 
Roval Institute of British Architects, to Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, and to the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee. 


Wituiam Davies, Chairma 


The October Statutory Examinations. 
Examinations of candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 22nd and 23rd ult. Of the five 
candidates in the District Surveyors’ Examination, 
four passed, viz. : 
WALTER GODFREY GREEN, 3 Heathfield Road, 
Acton. 
KRNEST WILLIAM 
Square, W.C. 
ARTHUR GEORGE Mornice, Deecheroft, Upper 
Tooting Park. 
ALBERT PERKINS StrokEs, 1 Addington Road, 
Bow, E. 
In the Building Surveyors’ Examination there 
were two candidates, and the following passed : 
WitniAM Davip Jenkins, 12 Frederick Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham. 


Lees, 385 Mecklenburgh 


The Council have granted the successful candidates 
Certificates of Competency to fulfil the dutic 
required in the offices referred to. 


Vandalism at Norwich, 

Mr. Walter Rye, a well-known archeologist, 
now residing at Norwich, has issued an illustrated 
leaflet detailing acts of Vandalism at Norwich 
perpetrated by the Dean and Chapter of that city, 
to which he desires to draw public attention. 

Fronting Dishopsgate, and enclosing the lower 
precinct of the Cathedral, is a massive flint wall, 
2 feet 6 inches thick, and probably 600 years old, 
A vreat length of this wall has been pulled down 
and a row of red-brick villas are in course of 
erection, which form a bad foreground to the 
cathedral in the rear. The ground-rent obtained 
by the erection of these villas is only £7 10s. per 
annum, and it is contended that this small sum 
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does not justify the destruction of the ancient wall 
and the substitution of incongruous buildings. 

The Dean has, it is said, cemented the lower 
portion of the interesting flint house in which he 
lives, and the precinct wall opposite St. Helen’s 
hospital is used an advertisement station by 
the Dean’s tenant. 

A cast-iron urinal has been erected on Tombland, 
partly obscuring and degrading the Erpingham 
Gate, but tl erection is, we assume, to be 
attributed to the action of the local authority and 


not to the D ind Chapter.—Joun HEBs. 


W. Brewer and the late Dr. Corfield. 
Mr. Atul DER GRAHAM, F.S.A., Hon. Secre- 
ivy, at the meeting last Monday, in making 
formal announcement of the losses the Institute 
had sustained by death since the previous meet- 
ing, dwelt specially on the late Hon. Associate, 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, and his unique contributions 
to art by the pictorial representation of architec- 


The late H 


ture. Mir. Brewer, he said, was a man of great 
research, and possessed of high imaginative 
powel ‘1 nger men he was pe rhaps little 
more ti i uine. but to architects familiar with 
his worl n the sixties and seventies of the 
last century he stood pre-eminent as a draughts 
man of the highest order, and those who were 
acquainted with the illustrations in the pages of 
The |] / could look back to the splendid 
drawings he executed for that journal for more 
tha fort years. He alluded to Mr. Irewer as 
a draughtsman of high q iality, and especially to 

knowledge of mediwval work, not only in this 
country, | lso in France and Germany. He 
eemed in his interpretations of the great works 
of the medieval masters to have caught the very 
spirit of the men who designed them. His 
imaginative powers were shown particularly in a 
panoramic view of Old London in the time of 
Henry VIII., published some fifteen years ago in 
1 ; . This was followed by a similar 
iew of Old Paris, and others of a like nature. 
M | ‘ leath was a distinct loss, not nly 
to the Honorary Ass ciate, for he was 
elec { only years avo, but to the whole pro- 
fe n of Architecture. In the days when photo 
crap) ! inf ney, and when the processes 
of reprodu o familiar to us now were un 
known, Mr. Brewer drawings executed by 
himself on the wood were regarded as remarkable 
produc [Through the kindness of the editor 
of 7 Mr. Statham, and the proprietor 
of that , several had re cently been ex- 
hibited ( ! e ptree bu it would be very 
desirabli l b rreatl ppreciated by 
m¢ De me evening ea ly in the Se ssion, 
when 1 large vathering of students and 
young me} Viv. Brewer drawings and his 
powers of draughtsmanship were exhibited in 
that 1 Mr. Graham concluded by moving 
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that a message of condolence be sent to the 
relatives of the deceased Honorary Associate, 
sympathising with them in the loss they had sus- 
tained, and expressing on the part of the Institute 
not only their sense of the great interest Mr. 
Lrewer took in their art, but also the part he 
had taken in architectural progress during the last 
forty years. 

Referring to the death of Dr. Corfield, another 
Honorary Associate of the Institute, the Hon. 
Secretary said that the name of Dr. Corfield was 
so familiar to them all, and the work he had done 
had been so fully recognised, that it was scarcely 
necessary for him to dilate upon it. Dr. Corfield 
was a pioneer in matters connected with hygiene, 
and those amongst them who had, either from 
choice or from necessity, to make a study of sani- 
tary science had always found in Dr. Corfield a 
man who could assist and help them in every 
possible way. His labours were not only recognised 
here, but they met with full appreciation in foreign 
countries, and it was very satisfactory to them as 
a body to know that Dr. Corfield had worked with 
them as a friend and colleague for so many years. 
He asked the Meeting to accord to the memory of 
Dr. Corfield a similar expression of sympathy to 
that proposed with regard to their late friend Mr. 
Brewer. 

The late James Martin Brooks |... 

Mr. J. M. Brooks, whose death occurred re- 
cently at the age of fifty, was elected an Associate 
in 1881. He was the eldest son of James Brooks 
(Royal Gold Medallist 1895), with whom he 
entered into partnership, under the style of James 
Brooks & Son—afterwards James Brooks, Son «& 
Godsell. Mr. Brooks made the designs for the 
three iron screens inserted between the arches 
that open into the Lady Chapel of St. Faith’s 
Church, Stoke Newington, as a memorial to his 
father. He was architect of the new church at 
Sandford Hill, in Staffordshire, and for the resto- 
ration and enlargement of the fifteenth-century 
chapel of the Hospital of 5S. Mary and Thomas 
of Canterbury, at Ilford. 


REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURE OF GREECK AND ROME. 
Thee Irchitecture of Greece and Rome: A Sketch of its 

Historical Development. By the late William J. Ander- 


and RR. Phenéd Spiers, FSA. 80. Lond. 1902. 
I8s. net. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn. 


This book is just such an epitome of classic 
architecture as has been very much wanted both 
by amateurs and junior students for quite a 
number of years past. 

Hitherto those in search of the more essential 
known facts relating to Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture have had either to content themselves 
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with such scant crumbs of information as are to 
be found in those comprehensive sketches mis 
called histories of architecture, or to laboriously 


glean what they wanted from a whole library of 


ponderous volumes, where it lies buried in masses 
of superfluous and irrelevant matter, and from a 
searcely less voluminous mass of pamphlets and 
papers which, if more reliable, are cften Jess acces- 
sible. This labour has now been undertaken for 
them by Messrs. Anderson and Spiers, and the 
result presented in an easily digested form, made 
the more palatable by an abundant seasoning of 
excellent and well-selected illustrations. 

One of the most inieresting sections of the 
book at the present time is that devoted to the 
“Mycenran Age.” It is an admirably clear and 
concise account of what was known of the archi 
tecture of that period at the time the chapter was 
written; and the reference on page 8 to the 
* Legend of Minos’”’ should serve to place Mr. 
Anderson among the prophets. Dr. Evans's re- 
cent discoveries in Crete have made it desirable 
that this section should be somewhat enlarged in 
future editions; but the only correction required 
will be the omission of the passage which questions 
the inference from known, but not quite conclu- 
sive, examples that the wooden columns of the 
‘“‘Myceniean Order ’’ were of the table-leg type 
smaller at the bottom than the top. This doubt 
was never very “ philosophie,’”’ and would probably 
not have arisen but for the narrow pedantry of 
the late Mr. Fergusson, who could believe nothing 
but what squared with his own preconceived ideas. 
The attempt to make the Herwon at Olympia a 
witness in the case cannot have been very seriously 
meant. That temple must have been erected, at 
earliest, several centuries after Mycen:van civilisa- 
tion had been destroyed, and we cannot even 
assume that the original wooden columns were 
necessarily of the same form as the stone ones 
that replaced them in still later times. 

In dealing with the origins of the Doric Order, 
the authors seem to me to set aside, on rather 
insuflicient grounds, the possibility of Mgyptian 
columns—such as those in the Beni Hassan 
tombs—having been the prototypes of the Greek 
Doric form. The presence of the echinus in the 
latter, and the stunted proportions of the earlier 
examples, are no doubt difficulties ; but they are 
not irreconcilable ones. On the other hand, it 
is as difficult to suppose that the rude Dorian 
conquerors brought an architecture with them 
from their northern mountain as that they de 
veloped so dissimilar a form as that of the Dorie 
shaft from the columns of the * Mycenwan Order ”’ 
which they found in the country. 

There is no difficulty, it is true, in supposing 
that a fairly obvious form like the fluted shaft 
might be developed independently in two countries. 
But in this case the countries are known to have 
been in frequent, if not regular, communication. 


The adventurous conquerors of Greece traded with 
Egypt and must have soon become acquainted 
with its buildings—solid structures of stone and 
granite, already venerable with age, which must 
have filled them with admiration. When, at the 
end of three or four centuries from their conquest, 
they had risen to such a state of civilisation that 
they themselves ventured to rear stone temples 
for their gods, they imitated, we know, to a large 
extent at any rate, the traditional wooden archi- 
tecture of the country. But we know, too, that 
they did not imitate the form of the columns; it 
was a form that was obviously inapplicable to 
stone. Is it not, to say the least, more likely that 
in their difficulty they tried to imitate the stone 
columns of Egypt than that they were prepared 
with, or designed independently, a form in its 
main feature so similar? ‘The probability would 
be even greater if, as has been more than once 
suggested, the first idea of building a stone temple 
was imported from Egypt, the source upon which 
every surrounding nation drew for much of its art. 

The early history of the lonie Order is still 
obscure, and will probably remain so until ancient 
sites in Asia Minor are more readily accessible for 
exploration. But there is matter enough for a 
moderate expansion of the very useful chapter on 
this subject. As it stands, it is chietly valuabk 
for « sensible and eritical comparison of early 
cipitals and for the note which points out the 
absurdity of calling the volute eapitals of Pers: 
polis ** proto-lonic,”’ an absurdity for which Mr. 
Fergusson again was responsible, and which a mer 
comparison of well-authenticated dates should 
have exposed long ago. 

In dealing with the curious temple at Bassa 
Mr. Spiers has for once allowed the interest of th 
subject to overcome his usual reserve and brevity ; 
as well as the consideration that in a book of this 
kind it is the normal rather than the exceptional 
that should be dwelt upon. Yet one cannot regret 
the interesting and critical account given. ‘The 
most strikingly useful point made is the apparently 
well-supported suggestion, new to most English 
readers, that the rimmed angle of a roof opening 
discovered by Professor Cockerell was the angle 
of one of a number of small openings, each con 
fined to the area of a s ngle tile, and not of a 
large one in the centre of the roof. Mr. Spiers 


seems to accept the suggestion conveyed in 
Cockerell’s vignette of the interior; and to believs 
that the cella was ceiled with a segmental vault. 
Pausanias says pointedly that the temple was 
“built of stone, roof and al which appears to 
indicate something more unusual than marble 
tiles, which must have been familiar enough to 


travellers of his day. Yet a mental vault does 
not fully explain the peculiarities of the plan ; to 
do that it would bave to be returned at the ends 
in dish form. And the fact that the many experts 
who have examined the site have all agreed in 











saying there are no remains whatever of any cella 
ceiling (though fragments of the coffered ceilings 
of the porticos were found) seems fatal to any 
theory of a stone vault. 

The efforts made by most modern authorities to 
reconcile known political and architectural facts 
with the statement of Pausanias, that this temple 
was built by Ictinus, the architect of the Par- 
thenon, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
have to me much the air of apology to themselves 
for faith in the incredible. I am disposed to think 
that the late Mr. Watkiss Lloyd must have been 
right, and that it would be as easy to believe that 
the friezes of the two temples were the work of 
the same sculptor as that the temples themselves 
were designed by the same .architect. Mr. Lloyd 
seems to have been considering mainly the pro- 
portions and details of the Doric peristyle, which 
he held to be of an earlier period; but there is 
quite as much difficulty in believing, either that 
the cella is of so early a date, or that an Athenian 
architect would have found employment at 
Phigalia during the Peloponnesian war. Pau- 
sanias is no doubt a more reliable guide than 
many of his contemporaries in maiters which 
came under his own observation; but there is no 
reason for accepting implicitly his assignment of 

] 


a particular ancient building to an architect who 
lived more than six centuries before his day, and 
who, as a celebrated exponent of his art, was pro- 


bably credited with many more works than he 
actually had anything to do with. 

In the part of the book devoted to Roman 
architecture the mixed geographical and chrono- 
logical arrangement, which gives to the Greek 
section much of its clearness and interest, is 
abandoned for the customary classification of 
buildings according to their purpose. This is to 
be regretted; but it was perhaps inevitable, not 
only for the reason assigned, namely, that their 
purposes were so diverse, but even more because 
the chronology of Roman architecture has never 
been fully made out. It has never, like Greek 
and Medieval architecture, been subjected to a 
careful examination directed to the discovery of its 
historical development. The dates of the first 
foundation of most of the great buildings of Rome 
under the Empire are well known to within a 
year or two. But it is still uncertain in most 
the existing remains belong to the 
original structure or to one of the innumerable 
subsequent restorations or rebuildings due to fires 
or to the policy or mere caprice of the emperors. 
This uncertainty was startlingly illustrated by the 
recent discovery that the existing Pantheon is 
built throughout of bricks stamped with dies 
of the time of Hadrian, and cannot possibly be, as 
was always supposed, the original Pantheon of 
Agrippa. As to the numerous, and, as a rule, 
better preserved structures in the Provinces, it 
impossible to assign any date at 


cases whether 


iS In most cases 
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all to them with an approach to confidence. 
Another difficulty in the way of an historical 
treatment is the doubt every inquirer must feel 
whether anything more than a few fragments can 
be assigned to that important period in the de- 
velopment of Roman architecture when Greek 
influence was paramount; when Vitruvius was 
writing his book, and the Greek Ionic Order was 
apparently a fashion not yet superseded by the 
Corinthian ; and when the system of modelling 
great buildings in concrete, and casing them with 
marble, stucco and mosaics, had not yet developed 
into the imperial Roman style, or, possibly, was not 
even thought of. 

The chapters on Roman architecture show a 
similar breadth of view to those on Greek work, 
by including the principal examples and varia- 
tions from all parts of the provinces; but they 
suffer in clearness and emphasis from excessive 
condensation. And one must regret that under 
such circumstances so much space is taken up by 
descriptions of a structure of so little architectural 
interest as the ‘‘ Pont du Gard” and a detail of so 
little importance as the variations in the foliage 
of the Corinthian capital. ‘The most welcome 
chapter is that devoted to a sketch of palatial and 
domestic architecture; but here again a sixth of 
the whole is given to a description of a “ prix de 
Rome ’”’ restoration of Hadrian’s villa, while such an 
important piece of evidence as the ‘‘ marble plan’”’ 
is not referred to at all. A point of considerable 
interest, especially to architects, is brought out on 
page 214, where it is shown that, in certain cases 
at any rate, the whole design of complicated 
buildings, including structural decorations, must 
have been thought out and arranged by the archi- 
tects before the walls were built—a lifting of the 
veil which reveals a vision ‘‘ working drawings.” 

There is evidence in various parts of the book 
of hasty preparation for the press. The Lycian 
tombs, to which a section of Chapter VI. is given, 
had already been described in Chapter II1., and a 
long passage on page 50 is repeated, with a rather 
important alteration in dates, word for word, on 
page 52. There are also some obvious smaller 
errors, especially in technical terms derived from 
the Greek. In the glossary, and occasionally in 
the body of the work, the authors have bravely 
tried to improve our confused and unsatisfactory 
terminology of Classic architecture, but, unfor- 
tunately, with little success. Many definitions in 
the glossary are far from satisfactory ; and such 
defiances of etymology as ‘ epinaos ”’ for “ posti- 
cum,” and “ peristyle ’’ for the portico on one side 
only of a building, cannot be necessary. In the 
list of books one wonders at such a slip as the 
attribution of Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens to “ Margaret de Verrall. Trans- 
lated by Jane KE. Harrison,” which is the more 
curious since, on page 117, it is attributed (more 
justly, if still inaccurately) to Miss Harrison only. 
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And why should that most useful of all general 
works on Greek and Roman antiquities, Dr. Wm. 
Smith’s Dictionary, be omitted ? 

In conclusion : if I have been led by the interest 
of the subject to contest one or two conclusions 
and point out what I conceive to be errors, | am 
not the less conscious that the work is a very 
important and successful attempt to bring to- 
vether within a moderate compass the most 
reliable and pertinent information available on 
the subject of Classic architecture. In particula 
| admire the strength of mind which has enabled 
the authors to confine themselves, on the whole, 
to a concise and ordered relation of facts, and to 
resist the temptation, which has overcome almost 
all other writers on the subject, to aim at literary 
grace —an attempt which usually ends in empty 
panegyric and loose and fanciful theories. This 
must have been determined by choice and not by 
lack of literary skill on Mr. Anderson’s part, for 
the opening passages of the book are a particularly 
eloquent and persuasive piece of special pleading 
that brings home to one the loss architecture has 
sustained by the premature death of the writer. 

FRANK BAGGALLAY. 


COUNTRY HOUSES. 
A Book of Country Houses. By Ernest 
tect. Lond. 1903. Price 21s. net. [B. T. Batsford, 

94 High Holborn, W.C. 

In view of the great number of publications 
dealing with buildings of the domestie class which 
have been issued in recent years, and the almost 
bewildering profusion of new houses, great and 
small, with which the countryside has during the 
last two or three prosperous decades been so 
liberally sprinkled, some courage must have been 
needed on the part of author and publisher to 
attempt this further venture, and one might feel 
inclined to look somewhat critically for the special 
reasons which could constitute the need for its 
publication. 

No special justification is pleaded by the author, 
who disclaims the idea of putting forward his 
designs as “ examples’”’ to be copied, and merely 
offers the selection of plans and perspective views 
contained in his book as the fruit of his matured 
experience in building during the past ten years 
or so, and in the hope that they may prove sugges- 
tive to that section of the public who would be 
interested in the subject. 

House-building is, however, a progressive art, 
and the raison @’étre of the present work must be 
sought in the fact that it presents a phase of 
modern practice which marks a distinct and un- 
deniable advance upon much that immediately 
preceded it, since its objects are purity of principle 
in use of material, and a recognition of the para- 
mount value of practical common-sense, comfort, 
and convenience in planning, and the evolution on 
these lines of a simple and natural architecture. 


It is to be hoped that we are permanently 
growing out of the weakness for over-elaborate 
and fussy detail which has been so marked a 
failing of modern days, and that a refined sim- 
plicity may become more and more the rule. To 
this end Mr. Newton's work has doubtless con- 
tributed in no small degree, and a careful study 
of the present volume will tend to spread the 
conviction that the simplest elements of form, 
when skilfully blended, are capable of yielding the 
most durable satisfaction. 

The works illustrated are of very varied cha- 
racter, with great diversity of plan, and the eleva- 
tions range from a quite rustic appearance to a 
certain degree of stateliness. All are marked, 
however, by the same commendable restraint in 
detail which is the keynote of the work. The 
quiet charm of manner which is the outcome of 
this is strikingly exemplified in House No. 10 
(Plate XX XIIT.). 

No. 11 is restful and pleasing, Venetian shutters 
hemg introduced with good effect. No.9 is worthy 
of note from the clever and effective grouping 
shown in Plate XX VII. 

No. 14, with its range of semi-octagonal bays 
and the bold cornice broken around them, has a 
decidedly good effect, but the tout ensemble seems 
rather marred by the gabled dormers with their 
weather-boarded fronts. No. 19 is also very good. 

A few, such as No. 15 (Plate XLIX.), are less 
happy in conception, and Nos. 1 (Plate I.) and 
5 (Plate XII.) exhibit a mannerism in the gables 
and cornice which is unfortunate. 

The plans do not call for criticism. They are 
without exception well arranged and economical, 
and should make most comfortable houses. ‘They 
are clearly reproduced. The photographic repro- 
ductions and black-and-white drawings are also 
good, and the latter are so drawn as to exhibit as 
clearly as possible the nature of the material 
employed 

Bristol. Frep. Brian Bonp. 
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LEGAL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
19 C'raven Street, Strand, W.C., 22nd October 1903. 
lo the Hdito e JoURNAL or THE Royal 
Ixsvirete or Bririsn Arcurrects, 

Sin,—The majority of the clauses of the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill, to which I have made 
no direct reference in my previous letters upon 
this subject, deal with the admission of colonial 
and foreign practitioners to the register under 
proper restrictions. That such provision would 
be necessary is obvious, and in a general way the 
Medical Act has been followed, while there is no 
need, perhaps, at the present time to go into this 
matter in detai! 

More important to most of us would be the 
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prohibitory clauses. After the passing of the 

measure none but registered practitioners would 

be entitled to describe themselves as architects, 

using the title either alone or-in combination with 

other words — except in the case of naval architects 
under severe mone tary pe nalties. 

This is strengthened by precluding any but 
registered practitioners from the right to recover 
charges for professional services rendered in the 
capacity of an architect; or from holding public 
appointments involving either the performance of 
work as an architect or the examination and 
approval of plans for building work. The present 
holders of such appointments are necessarily 
excepted, however, and members of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and Fellows and Professional 
\ssociates of the Surveyors’ Institution, are allowed 
to be appointed to such posts on producing certain 
certificates of competency. 

I;ven more searching is Section 80, which would 
render invalid any certificate given in accordance 
with any Act of Parliament by such an officer 
unless he were a registered practition r; 

Certain penalties are necessarily introduced to 
enable the Bill to be enforced; and its final 
sections are devoted to constituting the Privy 
Council as a court of appeal in case of necessity. 

Yours, XC., 


G. A. T. MIppLETon. 


MINUTES, I. 


| General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1903-04, held Monday, 2nd November 1905, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
Aston Webb, R.A., F.S.A., President, in the chair—Pre- 
‘ ; bb Fe iwluding 18 members of the Couneil), 
IB A ute ncluding 8 members of the Council), 4 Hon. 
\ te l merous visitors: the Minutes of the 
Meeti | 1 22nd July 1903 [Journan, No. 16, Vol. X. 
ere taken ead d signed as correct. 

The fo I ittending for the first time since 
heir election ere formally admitted and signed the 
( te i Henry Jones Lanchester, Harry Redfern, 

d Henry Whiteman Rising. 

The Hon. Seeretaa innounced the decease of the fol 
owll l Henry William Brewer and Professor 
Wil H y Corfield, M.D., Fo {ssociates ; Herbert 
Ford, / i Arthur Job Barlow and James Martin 
Brooks l The Hon. Secretary having made 

mie yt ns wppreciative of the work of the late 
Mr. H. W. 1 moved, and the Meeting thereupon 

Res », That a message of condolence be sent to 
of the late Henry William Brewer, 
lssociate, sympathising with them in the loss 
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they had sustained, and expressing on the part ot 
the Institute not only their sense of the great interest 
Mr. Brewer took in their Art, but also the part he 
had taken in architectural progress during the last 
forty years. 
A similar expression of sympathy and regret at the death 
of Dr. Corfield was also ordered to be entered on the 
Minutes !p. 24}. 

The Secretary announced the names of the successful 
candidates in the recent Statutory Examinations held by 
the Institute [p. 23). 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election : 
As FELLOWS, Llewellyn Kitchen [A.] (Hull); Brook 
Taylor Kitchin, Architect to the Local Government Board ; 
Sydney Perks, P.A.S.I. [A.|; Basil Alfred Slade; Melville 
Seth Ward. As ASSOCIATES, Edward Percy Archer 
(Probationer 1897, Student 1901, Qualified 1903); Ormrod 
Maxwell Ayrton (Special Examination 1903); Henry 
Arthur Battley (Probationer 1894, Student 1895, Qualified 
1903); Thomas James Bee (Irobationer 1894, Student 
1898, Qualified 1903) (Sidcup); Harry Thomas Bill (Pro- 
bationer 1898, Student 1899, Qualified 1903) (Birmingham) ; 
Herbert Black (Probationer 1900, Student 1901, Qualified 
1903) (Cape Town, 8. Africa); Guy Church (Probationer 
1898, Student 1900, Qualified 1903); John Daniel Clarke 
(Probationer 1897, Student 1902, Qualified 1903) ; William 
Edward Couch (Probationer 1897, Student 1899, Qualified 
1903); Perey Boothroyd Dannatt (Probationer 1897, 
Student 1901, Qualified 1903); Henry Edmund Davey 
(Probationer 1892, Student 1894, Qualified 1903); Robert 
Robb Gall (Probationer 1898, Student 1899, Qualified 1903) 
(Aberdeen); Jordan Green (Probationer 1900, Student 1901, 
Qualified 1903) (Birmingham); Thomas Frank Green 
(Probationer 1893, Student 1898, Qualified 1903); Ernest 
Martin Joseph (Probationer 1899, Student 1899, Qualified 
1903); Albert Edward Lacey (V’robationer 1895, Student 
1898, Qualified 1903) (Ashford, Kent); Thomas Edgar 
Richards (Probationer 1900, Student 1902, Qualified 1903) 
(Barry, 8. Wales); Tom Simpson (Special Hxramination, 
1903); Harold Bayldon Smith (Probationer 1896, Student 
1902, Qualified 1903) (Port Elizabeth, S. Africa) ; George 
Walker (Probationer 1897, Student 1898, Qualified 19038) ; 
Septimus Warwick (Probationer 1897, Student 1902, 
(Qualified 1903); Richard Wylie (Probationer 1900, Student 
1901, Qualified 1903) (Gateshead). As HON. ASSOCIATES, 
Lord Balearres, M.P., F.S.A., Junior Lord of the Treasury ; 
The Right Hon. Lord Windsor, P.C., D.L., First Commis- 
sioner of His Majesty’s Works. As HON. CORRE- 
SPONDING MEMBER, Charles Follen McKim, President 
of the American Institute of Architects, Loyal Gold 
Vedallist 1903. 

The Oventnc Appress oF THE SrEsston having been de- 
livered by the President, the subject-matter thereof was 
discussed by the Right Hon. Lord Windsor, P.C., Mr. H. 
T. Hare [F’.], and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, M.A., where- 
upon, on the motion of Lord Windsor, seconded by Mr. 
Hare, a vote of thanks was accorded the President by 
acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 
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